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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Narrative of a Tour in North America. By H. 
Tudor, Esq. Second Notice. 


It is indeed a curious fact that most of the 
English travellers who visit us, and publish their 
observations, take the same beaten track ; their 
apathy for every thing out of the high road will 
not apply, however, to Mr. Tudor so well,as to 
some others, nor can we charge him with the 
characteristic story told of a London traveller, 
who went for ten days to Rome, and passed nine 
out of the ten in duck shooting. ‘This reproach, 
we faney, is but too applicable to mary of our 
English visiters, but Mr. Tudor seems to have 
kept himself very busy, aud was not satisfied to 
close his southern tour like his predecessors at 
New Orleans. 

We must pass over our tourist’s journey 
through the Canadas and Nova Scotia, and ac- 
company him to 


Beston.—* I am now to introduce you to one of the 





finest towns in the United States; and, beyond any 
doubt whatever, according to my own judgment, the 
most interesting. Though not so regularly built as 
Philadelphia, yet its position is greatly superior; 
and the number of handsome buildings, particularly 
those belonging to private individuals, exceeds that 
of the capital of Pennsylvania, and of all the other 
cities and towns in the Union. If, also, is included, 
with the estimate of its exterior advantages, the moral 
worth anc intellectual vigour and superiority of its in- 
habitants, it will rise still higher in the seale-of com- 
parison. 

“Of the public Luildings in Boston there are two, I 
think, that can scarcely be exceeded, in point of beauty, 
convenience, and excellent arrangement, in any part of 
Europe. [ allude to the hotei where I have taken up 
my quarters, called the Tremont House, and the new 
Market House. The former—not to use exaggerated 
terms—is really a splendid establishment, whether we 
regard the pure Grecian of its exterior design, the spa- 
cious dimensions of its ornamented public rooms, the 
comfort and accommodation of its private apartments, 
or the sumptuous fare so bountifully provided. Ac- 
cording to the custom in this country, as | have men- 
tioned before, all persons at a hotel dine at the table 
@hote ; and where, as is often the case, 100 and some- 
times 150 people are to be supplied, you may easily 
imagine that the variety of tempting viands must be 
greet, and the earliest luxury in season procured. In 
‘act, the best of every thing, including, in summer, ice- 
creams, is served up on an American fable d’hote; while 
an excellent dessert of pines, melons, grapes, nectarines, 
peaches, apples, and a variety of other fruits, close the 
hospitable entertainment. The charge por diem, for the 
whole of this, comprehending breakfast, dinner, tea, 
and supper, and for the bed-room, is:deed for every 
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thing except wine, is a dollar anda half. Were I to 
take up my abode in any of the towns of the Union, 
Boston, I think, would be the place of my choice and 
residence. 

“The New England states,indced, take a conspicuous 
lead in the ranks of literature, and, like their ‘northern 
lights,’ cast the flashes of their superior intelligence far 
and wide around them. Science and learning are here 
cultivated with acon amore spirit and vigour that re- 
flect a peculiar credit on their inhabitants: and though 
the southern states possess the greater advantages of a 
happier soil and more genial climate, the moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious virtues flourish here with a na. 
tive force and luxuriancy that more than compensate 
for this inferiority, The balance between them appears 
to be very equally struck : nature has done every thing 
or the former—while mind has poured forth the trea- 
sures and blessings of a brighter excellency on the 
people of the latter. - 

* General education is a sine qua non of a vigorous, 
and, if I may so speak, of a healthy republican govern- 
ment—the great primum mobile of the state machine— 
and without the application of which, the political en. 
gine would either cease altogether its operations, or be 
impelled in fatal counteraction of all the principles of 
social order, That the latter is not the fact in the in- 
stitutions of the United States, their present prosperous 
condition will amply prove, to the great credit and 
happiness of the American people. 

“ Besides.a love of literature, on which the Bostonians 
justly pride themselves, and which is cultivated to a 
greater extent in the New England states than in any 
other portion of the republic, a regard for the fine arts 
has manifested itself amongst them in a manner that 
at once gives promise of future excellence, and distin- 

vishes their good taste in an equal degrce with the 
ormer. Atthe annual exhibition of paintings in the 
city, principally by native artists, | was much gratified 
by a variety of specimens that displayed considerable 
merit. 

“From these few notices you may, I think, infer 
that the society of Boston is refined and intellectual; 
to which I may add something still better, that of be- 
ing also moral and religious, With a superior and more 
extended information, is united also a higher polish of 
manner; and certainly, in point of hospitality, it “bears 
away the bell.” In this respect I may observe, that I 
have been present at parties where the splendour, as 
well as elegance of the entertainment, equally surprised 
and gratified me; and I have remarked here, as gene- 
rally through the states, that where the circumstances 
of fortune permit it, there is a natural and irresistible 
tendency to aristocratical feelings aud indulgences. 
This is, indeed, the inevitable result of that inequality 
arising from wealth, education, intellect, and station, 
which, in despite of republican forms and principles, 
must and will exist; and which, although unsanctioned 
by public opinion, will invariably produce its effects.” 

LowELt.—“ The manufacturing town of Lowell has 
advanced to its present prosperous state with a rapidity 
as admirable as that of Rochester in the western wilds; 
since, twelve short years ago, as | am informed, there 
were only four houses in the place, and now it contains 
a population of 8000 inhabitants. It is situated on the 
river Merrimack, the “ water privilege,” as it is deno- 





minated, being very extensive, sufficient for fifty fac- 





tories, with 3500 spindles each. At present it contains 
about twenty of these establishments, which, for hand- 
some appearance, extreme cleanliness, and orderly ar- 
rangement, I must frankly confess I have nover seeu 
surpassed, if equalled, even in manufacturing England 
herself. Indeed, they appeared as beautifully neat as 
any private dwelling-houses, and the machinery of the 
very best description. 

“ Lowell is the great cotton factory of the northern 
states, and has been fostered by the imposition of that 
protecting tariff which has roused up all the indignant 
opposition and outcry of the southern sections of the 
Union. In 1827, there were manufactured at this place 
about two million yards of cloth; and in the year fol- 
lowing, an amount of two millions and a half of dollars 
had been invested in the various works in operation. 
The establishment of the Merrimack Company is the 
first in point of size and importance, and where 1500 
femaies and 500 men are employed; the former pre- 
senting an appearance of neatness in their dress, and 
modesty in their demeanour, superior to any thing I 
have ever seen elsewhere. The women receive, as the 
price of their labour, two dollars a week and their pro- 
visions, and the men about a dollar and a half a day, 
with which they provide for themselves, I cannot but 
acknowledge that I have not witnessed any thing, in 
the commercial economy of the United States, that has 
surprised and gratified me so much as tie manufac- 
tories at Lowell.” 


Lynn anv Sacem.—* Passing through Lynn, a large 
shoe-manufacturing village, I remained, for a few 
hours, at the pretty town of Salem, fourteen miles on 
my roai, where is to be seen the best and most exten- 
sive ‘Oriental and Pacific Museum’ I ever saw; 
containing an infinity of specimens and curiosities, re- 
markebly well arranged, in a splendid apartment ap- 
propriated for that purpose, Natives of the different 
castes of India, moulded and dressed after life, and sit- 
ting in their peculiar attitudes on the sae a. say 
opposite tle door of entrance, are represented to ad- 
miration. Indeed, the semblance of reality was so 
startling at first, as almost to make me imagine that 
some of the unhapy-y worshippers of the hideous Jug- 
gernaut actually sat before me, in all the substance of 
flesli and bone, 

“T here saw a branch of the celebrated life-killing 
Upas-tree—-to come within the shade of whose branches 
was once supposed to be death—and of which the leaf 
bears some similitude to that of the willow, though 
broader and longer. A real Indian chief’s head, tat- 
tooed in a most fantastic manner, and a slip of the 
willow-tree waving over Bonaparte’s grave at St. He- 
lena, were among the exhaustless store of interesting 
artivies exhibited. These have been brought and de 
posited in the rauseum by the different members, con 
sisting of about two hundred, and composed principally 
of mercantile and naval men; each of whom, as a 

ualification, must have doubled either Cape Horn or 

e Cape of Good Hope.” 


An excursion to the White Mountains, and 4 
ride through some of the best districts of Con- 
necticut, afforded our author a fair specimen cf 
grand scenery, and a view of the prosperity and 








comfort of the people, with which he was highly 
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gratified. He now bent his way to the Ohio 
through Philadelphia, Baltimore and Virginia. 
The Natural Bridge and Weyer’s Cave arrested 
his attention, and he has furnished the best de- 
scription of the latter since Mr. Jefferson’s. As 
the season for travelling is rapidly approaching, 
we take the present opportunity of refreshing 
the memory of our readers by copying his ac- 
count of that celebrated curiosity; it is a favour- 
able specimen of Mr. Tudor’s book. Before 


leaving New York, however, let us give his ac- 
count of the liberality of our correspondent, Mr. 
Hill, who, we dare say, would not authorise our 
inserting it, were he at our elbow. 


Perer Hir1's Lisrary.—* Before leaving the city, 
once more, for the south, I had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the confiding liberality of the booksellers of 
New York, in a manner that equally gratified and sur- 
prised me. Wishing to purchase some books, | stepped 
into the shop of Pendleton and Hill, situated in Broad- 
way; and among several works which I selected were 
two that related to the same subject. Being doubtful 
which of them contained the better information, I 
stated to one of the partners—Mr. Hill, I believe—the 
uncertainty | felt as to the choice; when he very 
civilly observed, that 1 was quite at liberty to take 
them home, and make my election at leisure. I in- 
formed him, however, that | was immediately departing 
for the south, and should be absent for a considerable 
period. The circumstance, he replied, made no differ- 
ence whatever ; since, if I were inclined to trouble my- 
self with them, I could return the least eligible of the 
two works on my next visit to the city, and that there 
was not the least necessity, in the interim, either to pay 
for them, or leave any deposit. [ confess, that my ad- 
miration at this most disinterested and confiding pro- 
posal to a perfect stranger, whom he had never seen 
before ‘in his shop or elsewhere, or ever heard of, was 
raised to the highest degree. Aware that so many 
rogues and vagabonds fly to America for refuge from 
the offended laws of Europe, and that some of these 
must @ccasionally play off their ingonious contrivances 
on the public, I asked him how he would venture to 
trust a person who was entirely unknown to him, and 
how he was assured that he would ever behold me 
— The result, however, is, that there was so much 
of honest and generous candour about this worthy 
bookseller, and the gratification arising from a feeling 
of confidence is so great, that I determined to avail 
myself of it, and fairly carried off the books, without 

aying a single farthing for them, to accompany me to 

ow Orloans. I left Mr. Hill, at the same time, with 
the impression that, however numerous might be either 
the foreign or native rogues in New York, he himself 
had never been deluded by them; and, at all events, 
whether such had been the case or not, that he was a 
most liberal and deserving member of the fraternity of 
booksellers.” 


Weven’s Cave, Va.—* Weyer’s Cave presents the 
most extraordinary, splendid, and beautiful subter- 
ranean exhibition that is perhaps to be seen in any 
part of the world. The countless myriads of stalactites 
and petrifactions, of every size, form, and colour, from 
the purest white to the darkest green and brightest 
vermilion, and from the dimensions of an organ to 
those of an icicle, exceed all that can be imagined, 
Many of the numberless chambers contained in it, of 
which one or two appear nearly as spacious as West- 
minster Hall, are literally hung round with these glit- 
tering spars, presenting, in various places, the most 
picturesque and fanciful drapery of pewified and trans- 
parent substances, and reminding me, from their 
gorgeous appearance, and the situation in which they 
were beheld, of the magical halls of an Arabian en- 
chanter, 

“* Having procured a guide, and a number of boys to 
carry torches, I entered this fairy palace just as the 
moon was softly brightening over the blue mountains, 
which might now have well changed their Cenomina- 
tion from blue to silver, as the former was absorbed 
altogether in the flood of radiant light that was poured 
down upon them. The entrance to thas laboratory of 
nature, where she works in silence and secrecy, pro- 
ducing the most enchanting forms and devices, lies on 
the precipitous, side of a hill. It is cxcavated by an 
unknown and inartificial process into a thousand cham- 


many of its caverns ard recesses have never yet been 
explored; and those which are known require a con- 
ducting thread to guide the adventurer, as much as did 
the celebrated Cretan labyrinth of ancient story. 

“The chamber which is first entered is called the 
‘ vestibule,’—being bound, as a faithful narrator, to at- 
tend to the classical nomenclature of the place,—and 
whence you proceed, through a rock of petrifaction, to 
the ‘ Dragon’s Room.’ Here are perceived numberless 
and varied formations of stalactites, and a huge, out- 
landish figure of the same material, emblematical of 
the poetical personage that gives to the apartment its 
designation. Winding along a narrow gallery, the ex- 
ploring visiter descends, by a steep ladder at its extre- 
mity, into what is denominated ‘Solomon’s Temple,’ 
where is beheld a sublime and extraordinary sight, 
worthy of the illustrious title by which it is named. 
On one side is exhibited an immense, wave-like in- 
crustation of the most beautifully white and transpa- 
rent petrifaction, extending from the ceiling to the 
floor, representing a cascade falling over a precipice, 
and appearing to have conglaciated in the very act of 
descent. This is fancifully termed the ‘Falls of Niagara;’ 
and, associated as it is with the hidden depths of the 
subterranean world, and lighted up alone by the flick- 
ering and lurid glare of torches, impresses the imagina- 
tion with a sentiment of wonder and superstitious awe. 
The effect was truly magical and fu!l of interest. Turn- 
ing to another side of this marvelous cavern, is seen 
‘ Solomon’s Throne,’ elevated to a height, and thrown 
into a shape, well becoming the imaginary chair of 
state of a sovereign prince, and forming one entire 
mass of glittering crystals. Near to it stands ‘ Solo- 
men’s Pillar ;’ while in an apartment adjoining are be- 
held ten thousand stalactites suspended from the roof, 
of various spiral forms, and of a perfectly white colour, 
called by the anti-poetical name of the * Radish Room.’ 

“ Proceeding onward, through a long and winding 
passage, you ascend, by another ladder, to what has 
received the name of the ‘ Tambourine, or Drum Room;’ 
decora‘ed with a splendid drapery of crystal workman- 
ship, and semipellucid curtains of different hues, spread 
over the walls like the embellishments of a lady's draw- 
ing-room. These were truly admirable; some of them 
forming, in the loveliest white spar, the appearance of 
canopies, and others falling in ample sweep from the 
ceiling to the floor, and exhibiting as graceful and 
softly flowing shapes as so many folds of silk. Here 
are displayed immense sheets of congelations, called 
the ‘ Drums,’ which on being struck, emit a sound re- 
sembling that of agong. On leaving these instruments 
of unearthly melody, threading other galleries, and 
surmounting ‘Jacob’s Ladder,’ = pass through the 
‘Senate Chamber,’ and the ‘Music Gallery’—each 
presenting a diversified array of gorgeous gems of su- 
perhuman fabric—into ‘ Washington’s Hall,’ the most 
splendid and extensive chamber of the cave. The di- 
mensions of it are very considerable, being ninety yards 
in length, twenty wide, and fifty in height. The spars 
and crystal formations of this room, if so it may be 
called, are particularly brilliant, the roof’ being appa- 
rently supported by musical columns ranged along its 
sides, and which, by passing a stick rapidly over their 
surface, produce a profusion of singular intonations 
like a ring of bells. ‘The father of his country’ is 
here mounted on a superb pedestal of the same trans- 
parent mineral, exceeding in brightness the lustre of 
Parian marble, and might be supposed a second Rha- 
damanthus, descended to the shades below, to adminis- 
ter the impartial justice which he taught and executed 
in the world above. It struck me that thcse hints of 
popular feeling, addressed to the memory of the great 
hero of the revolution, might act as a gentle remi- 
niscence to the senators of a country that he formed, 
and over which he presided with such devoted patriot- 
ism, that the vote which was passed in congress two 
years ago, to raise a monument at Washington in 
honour of its first and most illustrious president, re- 
mains to this day a dead letter on the journals of their 
proceedings. 

“I should be told, perhaps, in answer, that the pa- 
triot is embalmed in the grateful recollections of his 
countrymen, and that he lives in the bright records of 
his nation’s history. All this] grant; and yet I can- 
not but think that these recollections must be rather 
cold, and to a stranger appear somewhat doubtful, when 
they do not evidence the internal workings of the heart 
by soinething of an external and visible form; which, 
while it might ornament the capital or a rising empire, 
would arrest the cye and fix the attention of the young 
aspirant for future fame. Whatever may be said of the 





bers and P gow extending to a length of upwards 
half a mile, and of very covsidcrable breadth. Indeed, 


generation coeval with the exploits of a chief who has 


deserved so well of his country, still posterity demands, 
and the foreigner travelling through the land looks for, 
some durable and recording memorial of a hero who 
has at once ennobled and adorned human nature. 

“1 the conqueror in the olympic games was crowne J 
with laurel, and had temples and statues erected to his 
honour, the veteran chief who has laid the foundations 
of his country’s independence and glory, merits at least 
an equal distinction with the contenders in a chariot 
race, with hoxers, wrestlers, poets and orators. 

“Out of respect to the late president’s wife, I must 
not omit to mention what is called ‘Lady Washing- 
ton’s Drawing-room,’ in which is displayed a variety 
of the most fantastical and beautiful drapery, of a 
bright green colour, edged with white, and hanging in 
the form of curtains. Ata short distance from this, 
with very appropriate coincidence, lies the * Diamond 
Room,’ well deserving its title from the extreme bril- 
liancy of its spars, ana their close resemblance to those 
costly ornaments. Continuing my researches, 1 now 
passed successively the ‘ Pyramids,’ * Pompey’s Pillar,’ 
and the ‘ Falls of the Ganges;’ and came at length to 
one of the most gorgeous specimens of petrifaction in 
the whole cave, standing in ‘ Jefferson’s Hall.’ It is 
formed of a massive body of spar that would probably 
weigh many hundred tons, and is decorated with the 
most graceful and regular flutings, covering its entire 
surface. This is denominated the ‘ Tower of Babel,’ 
and is, without the slightest exaggeration, a truly mag- 
nificent piece of natural crystal workmanship. 

“ Passing a very fine incrustation of a silvery bright- 
ness, resembling the new moon,—being elevated to- 
wards the ceiling, and producing an uptical delusion 
highly interesting,—1 now scaled the rugged and slip- 
pery rocks of the *Giant’s Causeway.’ The object 
that I proposed to myself, as the reward of my toil, was 
to see the ‘Statue of Bonaparte,’ beheld by very few 
in consequence of its difficult access. This circumstance 
has operated greatly in its favour, since, by being sel- 
dom touched, or tarnished by the smoke of torches, it 
preserves all its original splendour of colour, and pre- 
sents‘a snowy whiteness and brilliancy of spar exceed- 
ing all the rest. In this respect, it was a matchless 
specimen of the purest and most beautiful crystal- 
lisation, 

“But it is high time to pause in my description, 
though I have not given you more than a tithe of the 
wonders of this gorgeous cave, and which infinitely 
surpassses every thing of a similar nature that I have 
ever seen elsewhere. In point of interest, though not 
similarity, it forcibly recalls to my remembrance the 
superb caves of Ellora, on the plains of Hindostan, in 
which India’s ten thousand gods are enshrined in co- 
lossal stature. You may imagine the absorbing delight 
that I took in this subterranean research when I inform 
you, that I remained gazing and exploring for five 
hours, to the no small surprise of my guide, who told 
me that few remained so long o: penetrated so far. I 
eutered the cave about seven in the evening, after 
riding twenty miles, just as the lovely moon was throw- 
ing her ‘silver inantle, over the sombre sereen of the 
blue mountains; and when I came out, her glittering 
orb had passed the zenith and was fust declining to the 
western hills. The only apprehension I entertained, 
during my visit to these darksome regions, was the 
fear of our lights going out; a circumstance that was 
nearly occurring two or three times, when it would have 
been, I think, physically impossible to have extricated 
ourselves from the endless gallerics, traversing each 
other, in which we were involyed—more intricate, I 
should imagine, than even the celebrated labyrinth of 
Deedalus.” 

A Surervative Democrat.— On rising the follow- 
ing morning, in the Jittle miserable cavaret where I 
slept, I had a downright specimen of ultra-democratic 
manners, and indeed insolence, in the person of my 
despotic host, Benjamin Bryans. Discovering that I 
had no water in my room, though perceiving the re- 
quisite apparatus for washing, I requested the servant 
of the house to bring me some, when J] was given to 
understand, that the hospitableglandlord refused per- 
mission to Lave it brought up. Fancying there must 
be some mistake, I descended the stairs, and civilly re- 
newed my request, on which ‘I was informed by the 
mob-monarch himself, (representing no doubt, as he 
thought, in his own person, the majesty of the people 
of all the twenty-four states of the Union,) that it was 
the custom of his house that ail the guests should wash 
in the yard. On remonstrating against this outlandish 
regulation, and begging, at all events, as I had never 
been accustomed to perform my ablutions in public, 





that, for courtesy’s sake to a stranger, he would relax 
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the singularity of his rule in my favour, he sternly re- 
plied, ‘that I was no better than any body else, and 
that if I did not choose, like the rest of minkind, to 
perform the operation down stairs, I ~— defer it till 
the following morning, when I might gratified in 
my taste elsewhere.’ I was, as you may suppose, ab- 
sclately astounded at the publican's impudence, and 
want of even Hottentot politeness, Finding, however, 
that resistance was vain, and further remonstrance 
useless, there being no other house of accommodation 
in the place, I was fain to submit to the sovereign fiat 
of this autocrat of Virginia. After ruminating in my 
chamber for a few minutes on my singular position, 
and whether it might not be as well to adjourn my 
toilet altogether to the banks of the river which I was 
about to pass, in returning to Staunton, I at last walk- 
ed down stairs into the yard like a whipped schoolboy, 


and, in front of the inn and the houses of the village, went 
through the manual operations with as much patience 


and decorum as | could. 


“ After this evolution I was not long in hastening my 
departure; and, remounting my excellent Virginian 
pony, I wended my way back to Staunton, as mug 
astunished with Mr. Benjamin Bryans’ barbarism as [ 
had been surprised and delighted with the Weyer’s 
Cave. In justice, however, to the republic, I must 
say, that the corcuct above alluded to is quite an ex- 
ception to the general rule—a piece of savage life iso- 
lated from the rest of mankind, and standing apart by 
itself—since,1 have never hitherto experienced any 


thing but attention and kindness.” 


The route from hence to New Orleans by the 
way of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, presents 
little to arrest attention. Next week we shall 
take up the thread of his narrative in the * Li- 
brary,” on bis departure from Louisiana for 


Cuba. 





The Heiress, a Novel. In 2 vols. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. 


lishers themselves, or from the emulative haste e 


Artificial Magic.—No. III. 


of suc 


and mental faculties. 


ceeding from a spontaneous relaxation of the cerebral 


Although from the first to the Jast hour of our ex. 
istence our exhausted frames are daily refreshed with 
sleep, i so little attention do we pay to phenomena 

frequent occurence, that we are at this 
moment almost totally ignorant of the nature and 
causes of this periodical suspension of our corporeal 


Physiologists have heaped speculation upon spec- 
ulation, and metaphysicians theory upon theory, and 
yet neither of these classes of philosophers have ever 
thought of previously collecting a mass of facts as a 
necessary basis for their reasoning. The celebrated 
Hall tells us, that sleep arises from a simple absence, 
deficiency, or immobility of the spirits, or from compres- 
sion of the nerves! and Dr. Cullen ascribes it to a 
collapse of the brain, or a state of diminished mobility 
in the nervous fluid. Some believe that sleep arises 
from the pressure of blood accumulated in the brain; 
while others, such as Richerand, refer it to a diminu- 
tion in the quantity of blood carried to that organ. A 
later author, Dr. Park, considers sleep as resulting 
“ from a full and slow circulation in the brain, pro- 


vessels, occurring simultaneously with a retarded pulse 
When we had taken up these volumes, and] from diminished action of the heart.” 


cast a cursory glance over their pages, we were} Unsatisfactory as these theories are, we might still 


of those immediately entrusted with the px inting,|never seen to open his eyes. He ate, however, as 
but from the indifference or oversight of the pub-|>efore, of the food which was placed near him, and 


rformed the other functions which were required ; 
ut no person ever saw any of those acts, though he 


with which they seek to forestal the market.| was sometimes found fast asleep with his mouth full 
This fault has now advanced so far, that some of 
our best works are marred by glaring errors, A — change in his constitution now tcok 
which can admit of no exculpation. We, there-|P!#e- 

fore, request publishers will cause their printing 
agents to be more circumspect in books which} failed. Having accidentally observed an opening in his 
are to be read as well as sold: for so far as we|teeth, made by the action of the tobacec-pipe, and 
are concerned, we shall not hesitate to condemn] ual with most great smokers, they succeeded in pour- 
in our journal all carelessly executed works. 


of food. In this condition he lay ten weeks. 


e lost entirely the power of eating; his jaws 
were set, and his teeth so closely clenched, that every 
attempt to force open his mouth with instruments 


ing some tent wine into his throat through a quill. 
During forty-siz days, he subsisted on about three pints 
or two quarts of tent; and during all that period he 
had no alvine evacuation. 


Magiana ; or, the Mysteries of Natural and) 4; the end of seventeen weeks, viz. about the 7th ot’ 


August, he awoke, dressed himself, and walked about 
the room, being perfectly unconscious that he had 
slept more than one night. Nothing, indeed, could 
make him believe that he had slept so long, till, upon 
going to the fields, he saw crops of barley and oats 
ready for the sickle, which le remembered were only 
sown when he last visited them. 

Although his flesh was somewhat diminished by so 
long a fast, yet he was said to look brisker than he 
had ever done before. He felt no inconvenience 
whatever from his long confinement, ‘and he had not 
the smallest recollection of any thing that had happen- 
ed. He accordingly entered again upon his rural oc- 
cupations, and continued to enjoy good health till the 
morning of the 17th of August, 1697, when he ex- 
perienced a coldness and shivering in his back ; and, 
afler vomiting once or twice, he again fell into his 
former state of sumnolency. 

Dr. William Oliver, to whom we owe the preserva- 
tion of these remarkable facts, happening to be at 
Bath, and hearing of so singular a case, set out on the 
23d of August, to inquire into its history. On his 
arrival at Tinsbury, he found Chilton asleep, with 
bread and cheese, and a cnp of beer, placed on a stool 
within his reach. His pulse was regular, though a 
little too strong, and his respiration free. He was in “a 
breathing sweat,” with an agreeable warmth over his 
body. Dr. Oliver bawled into his ear, pulled his shoul- 


induced to believe them the work of one who} ve expected, in the writings of physiologists, a detail) der, pinched his nose, stopped his mouth and nose 


had more luxuriancy of imagination than solidity essere yinartay erate ce sree 
of judgment; so profusely dispersed are various 
poetical extracts. Nor was our opinion altered| tation is sadly disappointed, when we enter upon the 
when we hazarded a serious perusal, on find-| investigation. Dr. Cullen, indeed, suggested it as 
ing the commencement of the tale so full of probable that the senses of different parts of the body 
artificial verbiage. Having, however, courage 


to read farther, we became gradually less repre- 
hensive and more reconciled, for the author dis- 
plays in his dramatic sketches a bold hand and 
masterly vigour, although ** The Heiress” ap.- 
pears to be his first attempt. 

Unbridled passion is strikingly depicted in the 
characters of Euston and Dormer; even in its 
ramified traits there are causes and circum- 
stances which cannot fail to be remarked, even 


by the inattentive, as productive of terror as of 


interest. The conduct of the heroine herself is 
invested with a halo of radiant brightness; and is 
happily contrasted with that of the piquant dis- 
sembler and tormentor, Lady Catharine Alford. 

The characters in general ure well developed, 
and more numerous than usual in works of this 
class. A dramatic interest ic therefore excited, 
80 far as occasionally to make the reader fancy 
himself the hearer or spectator of what is re- 
presented. 

We might point out many beauties in “ The 
Heiress,”’ and fcel a desire to extract a few pithy 
sketches, but we forbear—because at present 
our space is too limited. But we cannot omit 
a remark on the very careless manner in which 
the typographical part of the work has been exe- 
cuted, there being scarcely a page in which 
errors in the print may not be detected. Such 
carelessness in too many works published among 
Us, merits the severest reprobatiun; as it has 
arisen not merely from the culpable recklessness 





mind might contribute its contingent; but this expec- 


fall asleep in succession, and repose with different de- 
grees of intensity; and M. Cabanis, carrying the 
principle still farther, has maintained that the princi- 
pal muscles of the legs and arms fall asleep before these 
which sustain the head, and that the most watchful 
of all are the muscles of the back. The sense of sight 
sleeps first, as is evinced by the dropping of the cye- 
lids; then the senses of taste, smell, hearing, and 
touch, in the order of tieir enumeration, 

It is not our intention to enter at allinto Ciscussions 
on any of these subjects. We propose merely to en- 
tertain the general reader with an account of a very 
remarkable case, in which the powers of the body and 
the mind have undergone the most astonishing sus- 
pension. 


Account of the extraordinary sleeper, Samuel Chilton, 
of Tinsbury. 


Samuel Chilton, an inhabitant of the village of 
Tinsbury, n¢ar Bath, was a labourer of a robust habit 
of body, though nut corpulent, and had reached the 
25th year of his age. When apparently in perfect 
health, he fell into a profound sleep on the 13th ot 
May, 1694, and every method which was tried to 
rouse him proved unsuccessful. His mother ascribed 
his conduct to suilenness of temper: and dreading 
that he would die of hunger, placed within his reach 
bread and cheese and small beer; and thougl no 
person eversaw him eat or drink during a whole 
month, yet the food set before him was daily con- 
sumed. At the end of a month, he rose of his own ac- 
cord, put on his clothes, and resumed his usual labours 
in the field. 

After a lapse of nearly two years, namely, on the 
9th of April, 1696, he was again overtaken with ex- 
cessive sicep. He was now bled, blistered, cupped, 
and scarified, and the most irritating medicines applied 
externally ; but they were unable to rouse, or even to 
irritate him, and during a whole fortnight he was 





interesting, and one to which almost every intelligent 


together; but, notwithstanding this rude treatment, 
he evinced no indications of sensibility. Impressed 
with the belief that the whole was“ a cheat,” Dr. 
Oliver lifted up his eyetids and found the eyeballs 
drawn up under his eyebrows, and perfectly motion- 
less. He held a phial containing spirit of sal ammoniac 
under one nostril a considerable time; but though tho 
doctor could not bear it for a moment under his own 
noss without making his eyes water, the sleeping 
patient was insensible to its pungency. The ammo- 
niacal spirit was then thrown up his nostrils, to the 
amount of about half an ounce; but though it was as 
“ strong almost as fire itself,” it only made the patient’s 
eyelids shiver and tremble, and his nose run, 

Thus baffted in every attempt to rouse him, our 
ruthless doctor crammed the sare nostril with the 
powder of white hellebore; and finding this equally 
inactive, he was perfectly convinced that no impostor 
could have remained insensible to such applications, 
and that Chilton was really overpowered with sleep. 
In the state in which Doctor Oliver left him, various 
gentlemen {rom Bath went to see him ; but his mother 
wou!d not permit the repetition of anv experiments. 
On the 2d of September, Mr. Woolmer, an ex- 
perienced apothecary, went to see him,‘and finding 
his pulse pretty high, he took 14 ounces of blood from 
his arm; but neither at the opening of the vein, nor 
during the flow of the blood, did he make the smallest 
movement, 

In consequence of his mother removing to another 
house, Chilton was carried down stairs, when in this 
fit. of somnolency. His head accidentally struck 
against a stono, end ‘eceived such a severe blow, that 
it was much cut; but he gave no indications what- 
ever of having felt the blow. Dr. Oliver again visited 
him in his new house; and, after trying again some of 
his former stimulants, he saw a gentleman who ac- 
companied him run a large pin into the arm of Chilton 
to the very bone, without his being sensible of it. 
During the whole of this long fit he was never seen to 
eat or drink, though generally once a-day, or some- 
times once in two days, the food which stood by him 
had disappeared, 

Such was the condition of our patient till the 19th 
November, when his mother heving beard a noise, ran 

















The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 





up to his room and found him eating. Upon asking 
him how he was, he replied, “ Very well, thank God.” 
She then asked him whether he liked bread and butter 
or bread and cheese best. He answered bread and 
cheese. She immediately left the room te convey the 
agreeable intelligence to his brother; but, upon their 
return to tue bed-room, they found him as fast asleep 
as ever, and incapable of being roused by any of the 
means which they applied. From this time his sleep 
seems to have been less profound, for though he con- 
tinued in a state of somnolency till the end of January, 
or the beginning of February, yet he seemed to hear 
when they called him by his name; and though he 
was incapable of returning any answer, yet they con- 
sidered him as sensible to what was said. - His eyes 
were less closely shut, and frequent tremors were seen 
in his eyelids. About the beginning of February, 
Chilton awoke in perfect health, having no recollection 
whatever of any thing that had happened to him 
during his long sleep. The only complaint that he 
made was, that the cold pinched him more than usual, 
He returned, accordingly, to his labours in the field, 
and, so far as we can learn, he was not again attacked 
with this singular disease. 


—— 


VARIETIES. 


Book trade-—The last Bookseller’s Advertiser says : 
“ The pressure in the money market, and its attendant 
evils, at present engross so much of the public atten- 
tion, that the book market is but little thought of. It 
is but too apparent that the publishing trade partake of 
the general depression.” 

Flint’s novel, Francis Berrian, has been reprinted in 
London, but a critic says the flint strikes no fire ! 

The London Metropolitan Magazine anatomises 
Grant Thorburn’s life most unmercifully. What will 
it say of Davy Crockett’s bear-hunting and courting? 

Young Godwin is said to be writing a work on ne- 
cromancy. 

The galleries of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, are 
now beautifully illuminated, during evening service, 
with gas. 

It is acurious fact, that notwithstanding the difference 
of temperament and disease, by which the two sexes 
are distinguished, the numbor of deaths and births in 
each, is almost exactly the same. Thus, at London, 
during the past year; Christened males, 13,553: 
om 13,537: Buried, males, 13,319: Females, 13, 

Major Jack Downing has been dramatised for 
Hackett, who will shortly bring it ont. 

Messrs. D. & C. Lancreth have issued the fifth num- 
ber of their Floral Magazine and Botanical Repository. 
There are five coloured Illustrations, truly beautiful ; 
the text ie marked by knowledge and taste. This work 
is so Creditable to the liberality and ability of the edi- 
tors and publishers, so well adapted to promote pursuits 
useful as well as elegant, and so particularly eligible 
for the parlour tables of the refined classes of sociely, 
that wo can scarcely find terms which would adequately 
express the earnestness of our wishes for its complete 
success. 


el 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


The History of Natural Philosophy, by Professor 
Powell cf Oxford, vol. 51 of Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 
The Recess; « Serio-comic Tour to the Hebrides, 8vo. 
Time’s Telescope for 1834, 12mo, Paxton’s Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Anatomy, Vol. II. 8vo. British 
and Foreign Intercourse with China, by Peter Auber, 
8vo. Allen Breck, a novel, by the author of the Sub. 
altern, 3 vols. 8vo. Crabbe’s Poetical Works, with his 
Life, by his son, Vol. 1. 12mo. The History of Switzer- 
land, from the German of Zschokke, 12mo. Records 
of a Good Man's Life, 4th edition. Library of Romance 
—the Baronet, by a Débutant, 12mo, Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, Vol. III. Part If. The 
Doctor, 2 vols, 8vyo, O*Neal’s Dictionary of Spanish 
Painters, Part 1. 8vo, Hobart’s Analysis of Butler's 
Analogy, 12mo. Tales and Popular Fictions, by Tho- 
mas Keightly, 12mo. The first three sections of New- 
ton’s Princivia,8vo. Flora of Bath,12mo. The Poly- 
micrian Library, Vol. I. (A Biographiea‘ Dictionary). 
Lownde’s Bibliographical Manual, 4th vol. 8vo. Ca. 
talogue of Books privately printed, 8vo. Persia, by J. 
B. Fraser, being Vol. XV. of Cabinet Library. O’Keefe’s 
Legacy to his Daughter, being his poems, 12mo. His- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church im Jreland, by J. 8. 
Reid, Vol. I. 8vo. 


Selborne is premature. 
Land,” is on the eve of appearing. 


Memoirs and Remains of Bishop Lowth, by the Rev. 


P. Hall. 


Galt has announced his “ Literary Life and Unpub- 
lished Miscellanies,” to be published before he visits 


Canada this summer. 
that Lauchlan MacLeane was the author of Junius! 


Book. 


the Prophet Makanna. 


—>— 

New American Pubdlications. 
tion in France, and of the consequent events in Belgium 
Caleb Cushing, in 2 volumes, 12mo. Boston. 

Physical Education. 
12mo, with plates. Boston, 


The Law Glossary, by Thomas Tayler, Esq. 
8vo. New York. 


1 vol 
New York. 
list, by Dr. L. W. Belden, 18mo. 


1 vol. 12mo, Boston, Clapp & Broaders. 
reprint from Constable’s Miscellany. 


Napoleon, 18mo. Boston, James Loring. 


Ecclesiastical power. By the Rev. J. M. Duncan, 1 vol 
12mo. Baitimore, Cushing & son. 


8vo. Boston, Wm. Hilliard. 


M. Reese. New York, W. A. Mercein. 


Washington—a comprehensive work. 


tiser. There are additional plates. 


an appendix and 18 fine coloured plates. 


Kay Jr. & Co, Review in our next. 


Pamphlet. 


French, 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE FLOWERS OF MELODY. 


selected and arranged by John Graham, in 2 vols. 


This work is on sale at No. 6 North Eighth street, 
rnd the entire proceeds are for tie benefit of Mr. 
Graham, who, having lost his sight some years ago, is 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES.| We could not avoid a hearty laugh at the 
The announcement of a continuation of White’s noity with which the. writer has covered his 


Mr. Madox’s long promised “ Excursions in the Holy 


He will endeavorr to prove) ner. [Very likely, for it could hard 
Asecond series of that poor affair, the Naval Sketch 


Makanna, or the Land of the Savage, describing the 
grand scenery of Southern Africa, and the history of 


Poland, Great Britain and other parts uf Europe, by 


The History of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, 
A valuable 


My Adventures during the Peninsular Campaigns of| More pages. 


Quakerism vs Calvinism, or a reply to Quakerism 
not Christianity, by the Rev. Dr. Cox. By Dr. David 


A third edition, from the press of the Messrs. Harpers, thi ie with the blood of the Han- 
of Major Jack Downing’s Letters, addressed to his supething to die wih the. & f 


, a ct ae OE 
Old Friend, the Editor of the New York Daily Adver- overian on my husband's dirk. 


1 tcckencage nate of Otis: gation t 0% house, where Sir'Thomas denies Crombie’ 
History of the Late War, South America, &c. Jamos|connection with kis daughter, whom he intro- 


Letters addressed to the Hon. John Quincy Adams 
in refutation of charges made by that gentleman ’ : 
against a committee of the Legislature of Rhode Island, to be General Lamont’s son, and is of course 


and against the legislature itself, by B. Hazard, Esq. 
chairman of that committee, Marshall Clark & Co. 


A new Edition of Dufiof’s Nature Displayed, in 


A selection of Scottish, English, Iris aud American 
songs, with notes, critical, biographical and illustrative,| trick Shepherd.” 


inge- 
Here is the notice: 


“We intended to have made honourable mention of 
there highly interesting volumes last month, but there 
were certain debts we were compelled to pay, which 
prevented our doing the fair lady justice instanter, 
Tant mieux pour elle! for the remembrance of her 
stories has dwelt upon our ee in a singular man- 

y be otherwise than 
very singular'] We have a clear recollection of the 
olive groves of sunny Portugal—of the wild and saper- 
natural traditions of its mountains, of its superstitious 
yet jovial priests, of the merry muleteers, of the useful 
and contented nuns, [the wseful nuns! !] and alas! that 
it should be so, of its uprooted vineyards and desolate 
dwellings. Miss Pardoe has written two meat honest 
volumes—honest in a double sense—honest in the re. 
cital and honest in qnantity; there is no eking out of 


meaning. 


Review, Historical and Political, of the late Revolu-| #49rtes, no useless waste of words to fill a certain number 


of leaves with a —_ idea; [the very fault of the book, 
which is insufferable from no other equse!!] you are in- 
terested in the first page and interested to the last. You 


The Class Book of Anatomy, explanatory of the|S*Y “Oh, dear! is the volume really finished,’ and it is 
first principles of Human Mechanism, as the basis of|"°. for some time after you have recovered your as- 
By Dr. J. V. C. Smith,"1 vol. tonishment.” [Yes, truly does the reador exclaim, “ Oh, 


dear!” if he finishes the hook, “ and it is not for some 
_| time after you have recovered from your astonishment!” 
A sad wag, this critic of the New Monthly, to impose so 


American Annual Register of public events fur 1831-|°" Ur publishers !) 
32, containing a view of the history, politics, and 
literature of the. year, with biographical notices. 8vo. 


—ee 


The Black Watch.—Contrary to expectation 


Account of Jane“. Rider, the Springfield somnambu.| this week’s livraison of the “ Library” does not 


contain the conclusion of the Black Watch, the 
third volume having proved longer than the 
others; it will, however, occupy less than two 
We may be excused for relating 
the end, as the story is so nearly finished: Cor- 


ay on the Origin, Character, and Tendency of|rie-vrin is burnt, and the Cearnach issuing from 
Creeds, and Confessions of Faith, as Instruments of 


the ruins thrusts his sword to the very hilt in the 
body of Crombie, thanking heaven for that mo- 


Lowth’s Isaiah; a new translation, with notes, 1 vo!. ment's vengeance. A score of guns were level- 


led at him, but with true Highland instinct he 
threw himself on the sod and escaped. The wi- 
dow M‘Pherson makes her appearance from a 


Mr. Peter Force's National Calendar and Annals of| tower, and while Hector is protecting the Cear- 
the United States for 1834,—prepared and published at|nach from the English officer, she plunges her 


dirk in the side of the latter, exclaiming, “ Tis 


She then 
staggers and falls dead at Hector’s feet. Sir 


The Anatomy of the Brain—with a general view of| Thomas Ruthven, the father of Helen, is rescued 
the Nervous System, by I. O. Spurzheim. M. D. with 


from the tower, and he, with Hector and the 
Cearnach, adjourn to General Lamont’s at Wari- 


duces to Hector, and reads the whole of their 
love, which he approves; Hector is discovered 


married to Helen, and the Cearnach, after a free 
pardon, ends his days on Waridow estate with 
the happy couple for protectors. 

——— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many thanks to a friend who has sent us @ 
very characteristic original letter from the ‘ Et- 
It shall occupy a high place 


celebrated men. Would the donor deem it a 
breach of confidence to publish a portion rela- 


now exerting himself in this occupation to support|tive to the abuses practised on the writer's 


himself and family. 
—— 


amon 





hospitality? : 
It is extremely rare for us to receive ano- 


A Quiz.—One of the most pleasant quizzes| nymous communications; one there is, however, 
appeared in the last New Monthly Magazine,|on our table, to which we may reply in the lan- 
the notices of new books, which we liave| guage of Addison, “ The world is so full of ill- 
seen for some time, and what is very amusing, 
the American publishers immediately adopted it 
in their advertisement to make the book sell! 


nature, that I have lampoons sent me by people 
who cannot spell, and satires composed by those 
who scarce know how to write.” 











in our increasing collection of autographs of 
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